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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


A hundred and six days have gone by since the 
British Army made its first great strokes in the Somme 
campaign. This week the patient advance has pressed 
on formidably, like a machine boring a path through 
rock. Le Sars, a village on the Albert-Bapaume road, 
was captured a week ago, in a big movement extend- 
ing on the British front from the Albert-Bapaume road 
to Lesboeufs, and on the French front from Morval as 
far as Bouchavesnes. Our men had a tough fight be- 
tween Gueudecourt and Lesbceufs, losing a part of the 
ground which they had overrun; but on Sunday they 
struck again, and carried their lines forward in the 
Gueudecourt sector. Two German attacks on Schwa- 
ben Redoubt, north of Thiepval, failed completely 
during the week-end, while our troops made this wing 
Stronger by extending their lines around Courcelette. 
More than a thousand prisoners were taken last Satur- 
day and Sunday, and a falling-off was evident in the 
enemy’s resistance. There is much heavy shelling 
directed against our front south of the Ancre, espe- 
cially north of Courcelette, at Hessian Trench, around 
Stuff Redoubt, and in the neighbourhood of Flers and 
Gueudecourt; but our guns deal effectively with every 
Mass of troops that assembles behind the German 
lines. Fighting is in progress for the possession of the 
low heights which stand between Gueudecourt and the 
Bapaume-Péronne road. 


As for the French advance, it has achieved good 
things north of the Somme in the Sailly region, and 
south of the river on a three-mile front extending 
between Berny-en-Santerre and Chaulnes. This bril- 
liant attack began at 11 a.m. on Tuesday morning. 
It took by assault the hamlet of Bovent, the northern 
and western outskirts of Ablaincourt, and the greater 
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part of Chaulnes Wood. At first the German barrier 
fire was firm and straight, but it became confused and 
uncertain. Our Allies were opposed by a very strong 
force, including two German divisions which had newly 
arrived. 


From the Russian front comes news of fierce grap- 
pling, but of no decision. Meantime, in Transylvania, 
issues of grave importance to Roumania and her Allies 
have been raised by Falkenhayn’s offensive, which 
has caused the 2nd Roumanian Army to with- 
draw to the frontier passes south-west, south, and 
south-east of Brasso. The 2nd Army has begun its 
resistance in the mouths of these passes, and its troops 
are excellent soldiers; but Falkenhayn has been re- 
inforced, and the crushing of Roumania is certainly 
the governing aim in Hindenburg’s counterstroke. 
General Avaresco has gone north again from the 
Dobrudja to take command of the 2nd Roumanian 
Army. In the Dobrudja the enemy’s plans have been 
greatly disturbed by the reinforcements of Russian 
troops that have joined the battle-lines. Here, then, 
the Roumanians are relieved of present anxieties. 


It is good to note the new successes won by Italy. 
On the Carso 6,805 prisoners have been taken between 
Vippacco and Point 208, a distance of about three 
miles; and our Allies have done well on Mount Pasubio, 
carrying the close network of entrenchments which 
the Austrians had built in the Cosmagnon Ginog as 
far as the crest of Mount Menerle and the lowest 
southern slopes of Mount Roite. We add to this 
achievement a gain on the Julian front, to the east 
of Vertoibizza. These three events have cost the Aus- 
trians some 8,000 men in prisoners alone. Here is good 
news indeed for Roumania. Since 6 August, on the 
Julian front alone, the Italians have taken in all 30,881 
prisoners, including 728 officers. ; 


On Thursday in the House of Commons Mr. Lloyd 
George dealt with the Balkan situation. The Govern- 
ment has not the slightest doubt that Germany is con- 
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centrating her strength in an attempt to overthrow 
Roumania, but they are fully alive to the necessity of 
giving every support in their power to Roumania’s 
gallant armies, and every effort will be made by Great 
Britain and her Allies to protect Roumania. 


No Bulgarian troops can be withdrawn from the 
Macedonian front and sent to the Danube and Do- 
brudja theatres; for they are all fully occupied by the 
Allied advance on Monastir, by raids and bombard- 
ments in the Doiran-Ghevgeli sector, and by British 
‘’ operations beyond the Struma on a front of twenty 
miles. Another strong detachment of Russian infantry 
landed at Salonica on Monday. In the meantime the 
Bulgarians have been obliged to reinforce their right 
wing for the purpose of checking the Serbian advance. 
French troops, in the centre of the Allied front, have 
occupied the first Bulgarian lines west of Ghevgeli. On 
the Struma front our mounted brigade has advanced to 
the outskirts of Seres, and finds the town to be strongly 
held by the enemy. 


Yesterday publicity was given to a long despatch 
from Sir Percy Lake concerning the operations in 
Mesopotamia from 19 January to 30 April of this year. 
What emerges clearly from the account is the difficulty 
of the country and the weather. Incessant rain and 
floods hampered movement, and our troops were facing 
an impossible task when they were set to advance 
across treacherously soft ground which provided no 
means of cover. The surprise attack planned on the 
right bank of the river, when the mastery of the left 
seemed beyond hope, was quite a good scheme. Es 
Sinn, a few miles below Kut, was the critical point at 
which the attack failed. Our troops managed their 
night march admirably, and one cannot help feeling 
that an operation so well begun was very near success 
but for strange blundering. We must, however, wait 
for the findings of the Commission on this unfortunate 
business. 


The British casualties on the Somme have been, as 
a rule, remarkably light of late. Of course, there are 
sure to be one or two weeks markedly worse than 
others, above the average; but the figures as a whole 
are distinctly of good omen. It is well to mention this 
because an entirely erroneous view exists, even in this 
country, as to casualties, and extravagant figures are 
somehow calculated through newspaper lists. Not 
only are the casualties, considering the nature of the 
offensive, remarkably light on the whole to-day, but 
we have to bear in mind that a large percentage of 
them are small and of quite a temporary nature. As 
the SaturpAy Review has not been in the habit of 
minimising losses and reverses to the Allies since the 
war started, perhaps a word from us in this matter 
may be to the point. 


In this connection we may mention an article by 
Major Moraht in the ‘‘ Berliner Tageblatt’’ of 
3 October on the military situation. Once or twice 
lately this writer has made some interesting and 
shrewd observations and criticisms. But presumably 
the authorities, or his editors, have threatened him with 
a heavy hand, for he is now writing twaddle about the 
Somme. In the article in question he declares that the 
British and French have paid for ‘‘ the occupation of 
Combles and forty-three villages and six hamlets, with 
a total of 15,000 inhabitants, with a total loss of 
700,000 to 800,000 men’’! These figures are, we 
should say, a little too much even for the most 
ignorant readers of the ‘‘ Berliner Tageblatt’’. They 
are the most ridiculous we have noticed since the early 
months of the war. Major Moraht should, in his next 
story, add a nought to the 800,000, and so end the 
Allies and the war for good and all. 


Major Moraht, we should say, is not the only 


the blows which the Allies are raining down on the 
gradually retreating German Army on the Somme. 
The ‘‘ Kélnische Zeitung ’’, for instance, a few days 
earlier, was trying in the same breath to praise the 
German troops to the skies for their hardihood and 
valour in resisting the attack of the Allies and to 
deride the whole of the Allied offensive as a wretched 
failure. It appears that the German troops, in 
resisting this offensive, performed ‘‘ a most wonderfyl 
thing, and quite unparalleled ’’; yet the offensive has 
been a complete failure, according to the same 
authority—a fiasco, we gather! England, according 
to the ‘‘ Kélnische Zeitung ’’, took only a ‘‘ feeble 
part’’ at the beginning of July, but has now been 
‘““forced’”’ to bring up new men to be slaughtered, 
We wonder what educated Germans make of such a 
tangle of trash. What do the German professors make 
of it? 


On Wednesday the Prime Minister produced his 
gigantic vote of credit—£ 300,000,000, making a total 
for the current year of £:1,350,000,000. The ‘‘ orb of 
our fate’’ is becoming vast indeed, financially! He 
made a brave speech against peacemongers—who are, 
we fear, three parts German in feeling if one part 
British—and some capital speeches followed. Particu- 
larly Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Edward Carson spoke 
to the point on Wednesday about man power. ‘“] 
believe ’’, said Sir Edward Carson, ‘‘ that we have not 
reached anything like the limit of sacrifice that will have 
to be made to provide the necessary man power for the 
war’’. He is, of course, entirely right. Mr. Lloyd 
George warmly defended the Military Service Acts. 
The attempt to spread the idea that those Acts have 
provided no men to speak of is a lie, and he did well to 
trample on it. The Acts have produced many hundreds 
of thousands of good men, and can produce many hun- 
dreds of thousands more. 


Naturally the reassembling of Parliament was seized 
by several advertising cranks as an opportunity for 
preaching or insinuating ‘‘ Peace’’. The Secretary 
of State for War, jn particular, was reproved for his 
recent interview declaring roundly that no mediators 
or meddlers were wanted or would be tolerated. The 
Secretary of State for War was absolutely right to 
make that declaration. It was his duty to do so, and 
he did it admirably. Those who preach peace or 
insinuate it at the present time are sources of real 
danger. The Allies, after they have overcome Germany, 
will conduct their own terms of peace: there is not 
the least intention of troubling any outsider in the 
matter. The result of outside intervention, invited or 
uninvited, might not improbably lead to another war. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. 
Runciman made an important statement concerning 
wheat. A Royal Commission has been formed with 
full powers to ensure adequate and regular supplies of 
wheat and flour for the United Kingdom and to co- 
operate with the Committee which, since the beginning 
of the year, has been purchasing wheat and flour 
for the Allies. This means that the importation of 
wheat will be largely, if not entirely, in the hands of 
the Commission, and will be by State-controlled 
carriage. The supplies for the coming year cannot, 
Mr. Runciman said, be left to private enterprise, as 
traders are, owing to war surprises, disinclined to go 
above the minimum of stock, and the Government 
have already made a huge purchase of Australian 
wheat, half a million tons for nearly 44,000,000. The 
mové is being well received by the corn-traders. There 
may be objections to details, but it is generally felt 
that the Government is safeguarding national interests. 
How the price of bread will be affected is at present 
uncertain. 


The Government, as announced in the House of 


military critic who has been warned to make no further Lords this week, has decided to bring in at once a 


admissions for the present as to the terrible nature of 


Special Register Bill to enable all soldiers and sailors 
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to vote should the ‘‘ emergency ”? arise. As we have 
often said during the past year and a quarter, a General 
Election in the midst of the present mighty and en- 
grossing struggle of life and death would be an ill- 
advised move.. A General Election connotes party 
litics in this country ; and, assuming that the soldiers 
and sailors can all vote, either an election must be a 
pretence, a humbug, or it must be a scandal and a 
ave danger: obviously it must be a scandal if it 
grouses party feeling in the country, to say nothing of 
the trenches. But if it is not fought on party lines why 
have it—and what can be the end and object of it? 
Therefore let us hope that the ‘‘ emergency ”’ will not 
arise. For the rest, all soldiers and sailors who have 
taken part in this war must, of course, have the vote, 
and we trust that after the war the vast majority of 
them will use it ; for that will be good for the country. 


The recent activities of a German submarine off the 
American coast have occupied a conspicuous place in 
the Press this week. The comment we make on the 
situation will be found in our first Leader. Here 
we deal only with the facts, so far as they can be 
ascertained. ‘‘ U 53’’, an armed German submarine, 
appeared last Saturday afternoon at Newport, Rhode 
Island, and made inquiries concerning the ‘‘ Bremen ”’, 
but learnt no news of the arrival of that long over- 


due and much-advertised vessel. 


The submarine then put to sea, after a stay of three 
hours in Newport Harbour, and sank on Sunday, off 
the New England coast, five steamers, three British, 
one Dutch, and one Norwegian. Few lives were lost, 
American destroyers being promptly despatched for 
rescue work. On board one of the British steamers, 
the ‘‘ Stephano ’’’, were several American passengers. 
Early on Sunday morning the ‘‘ U 53”’ also stopped 
an American steamer. Whether all the destruction is 
the work of one submarine, or others were also about, 
is uncertain, and there may be further victims. 


The French Admiral du Fournet on Wednesday 
afternoon demanded from the Greek Government the 
handing over of the Greek Navy and of the Arsenal 
of the Keratsini Gulf to the Allies, also the control of 
the Pireeus—Larissa railway and of the police of the 
Pireus. These demands were accepted the same day. 
We are glad that such resolute action has been taken 
to prevent disturbances which might hamper the Allied 
ships and soldiers. In Greece there has been too much 
talk and intrigue and too little action. ; 


Several correspondents have written to call our 
notice to a slip in the note last week on the new 
Six per Cent. Exchequer Bonds. Bonds of this issue 
and the interest payable on them will only be exempt 
from all British taxation if it is shown that they are 
‘in the beneficial ownership of a person who is neither 
domiciled nor ordinarily resident in the United King- 
dom and Ireland without regard to the question of 
domicile ’’. We are obliged to our correspondents for 
the correction, which was quite necessary. 


The Government has suppressed the International 
News Service in this country because it has been falsi- 
fying news deliberately and sowing this broadcast in 
the United States. This impudent agency richly de- 
serves the blow which the British Government has 
dealt it. We only wish the blow could have been 
ten times as hard. 


We observe that on Thursday evening the ‘‘ West- 
minster Gazette’’, one of the leading No-Conscrip- 
tionist organs in England—last year perhaps the lead- 
ing one—printed an article on the war, in which it 
announced that the great British offensive on the 
Somme was now only just beginning. The ‘‘ West- 
minster Gazette’, to judge by these words, is ready 
to go through with the thing, come what may. The 
remarkable passage we refer to suggests that it has 


| Richard Jefferies—‘‘ They go on without me . . sc 


indeed taken its courage in both hands: and that 
it is out to back the Army for all it is worth. So far 
so good. We welcome these signs. ¥ 


But, in order to disperse our last—not altogether 
unreasonable—doubts as to its attitude (for we cannot 
quite forget its great No-Conscription campaign last 
year), will the ‘‘ Westminster Gazctte’’ boldly and 
clearly state how the men to fill up the places of those 
who are falling in this campaign ‘‘ just beginning ’’ 
are to be procured? So far as we have discovered 
there are only three fresh sources to draw from: 
(1) The badged and exempted men of serviceable age; 
(2) Ireland, by means of conscription; (3) Men of over 
forty-one years. We should like the ‘‘ Westminster ” 
without delay to state simply and clearly which of the 
three it is in favour of starting on; which it would 
take second; and which third. Its readers—among 
them the badged and exempted; the Irish; and the 
men of over forty-one—will be, we have not a doubt, 
exceedingly interested to have a statement in this 
matter; a statement quite explicit and unequivocal; 
and a statement immediately. Now is the time and 
the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette’s ’’ chance. 


We note that the Iron and Steel Committee, in its 
interim report, makes the following recommendation : 
that for a period after the war—‘‘ the period of recon- 
struction’’—imports of iron and steel manufactures 
should be totally prohibited. A heavy tariff would be 
better, we think, because a tariff policy is in all respects 
better than prohibition, which adds nothing to the 
revenue, and raises questions of difficulty with neutrals 
and with Allies. But the main point is that the Com- 
mittee is eager to be as thorough as the country will 
permit it to be. 


Our readers will remember an admirable piece of 
verse, entitled ‘‘ Riddles: R.F.C.”’, which Mr. John 
Drinkwater contributed to our columns in August last. 

‘* He was a boy of April beauty; one 

Who had not tried the world; who while the sun 
Flamed yet upon the eastern sky, was done.”’ 
Lieut. Ridley, not yet grown to manhood, was capable 
of that supreme sacrifice which sent another gallant 

gentleman out into the blizzard of the South Pole. 


The details, known to a few for some time, were 
published this week. Lieut. Ridley, who landed in 
Egypt at the beginning of June, was sent out on the 
14th from an oasis in the desert as an escort to 
another pilot, who took with him a mechanic. Their 
object was to reach an advanced landing ground which 
had supplies. They failed to find it, and came down 
in the dark, uncertain where they were. On the next 
morning Lieut. Ridley’s aeroplane would not start, 
owing to a fault in the engine. The other pilot 
decided to return to the base alone, leaving all the 
food and water available. He arranged to return on 
the following day, but when he did so he found his 
companions gone. They had patched up their machine 
and managed to get on for several miles somehow. 
Their bodies and the aeroplane were not found till 
20 June, and the diary of the mechanic showed that 
Lieut. Ridley shot himself, sacrificing his own life in 
the hope of saving that of his comrade, who lived till 
the 19th. It is a strangely pathetic story. 


We are sorry to hear that among the missing in 
France last month was Private Cooper, author of the 
wistful and beautiful little paper ‘‘At the Fishing 
Village,’ printed in this Review on September 3oth. 
The artist and naturalist met and harmonised in him 
—if we must put it thus in the past tense. The scene 
he described—Mudiford and Hengistbury and the 
strange withy wood nestling close to the side of the 
huge sand and mud headland, with the Norman Priory 
and the gleaming estuary—is of haunting loveliness at 


all seasons. One recalls a wonderful page from 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 


‘STRIKE, ENGLAND, AND STRIKE HOME ”’— 
UPON THE SOMME! 
E have never made any secret of our firm belief 
that the United States have meant, do mean, 
and will mean to stand out of the war. We have,been 
at a loss to understand how people in this or any other 
country could entertain any illusion in the matter; for 
it has been clear, from quite an early period in the 
struggle, that by an overwhelming majority the people 
of the United States have decided to remain neutral. 
Further, we have held the view, and expressed it, that 
the attempts in this country to ‘‘ nudge the United 
States ’’, to draw their attention to the enemy, and to 
represent the United States, sometimes the public and 
sometimes the officials, as being angry and threatening 
and stern towards the enemy, have been unwise 
attempts. If such attempts have served any purpose 
whatever it has been the purpose not of the Allied 
cause, but of Germany. Let us leave the United States 
alone. They know their own business, and they must 
really be allowed to pursue that business as seems fit 
to them. It is not for us to ask them to come into 
the war, any more than it is for us to ask them to 
mediate in the war or conduct negotiations for peace 
when the time—which is a long way off yet—for such 
negotiations arrives. Either of these requests or 
expectations would be impertinent and preposterous. 
Let us mind our own business, and leave America to 
mind hers: both of us are big enough and experienced 
enough to do so. This is all the comment we need 
now offer on the attitude of the United States in 
regard to the submarine sensation of the week—the 
facts about which are recorded 
Review “ Notes of the Week ’’. 
The business in hand of this country, the great 
dominating business of all—in comparison with which 
other issues are minor issues—has nothing to do with 
United States Notes and submarine sensations off the 
American toast. The great imperative affair in 
hand is the British offensive to-day just across the 
water, on what is known as the district of the Somme. 
Of course, we recognise that Great and Greater 
Britain have other businesses which they must not 
neglect. They have what have been 
irreverently styled ‘‘little packets’’ elsewhere to 
attend to, packets which sometimes have to be done 
up, and at others undone. To the south and east there 
are quite a number of these packets, and they relate to 
three Continents—for such is the cost of a world-flung 
Empire! We are far from questioning the grave 
responsibility which such packets carry with them; and 
we shall be relieved when the news presently comes 
that one at least of them, South-East Africa, has been 
finally tied up and put, till the close of the war, upon 
the shelf. But the one great, pressing, and absolutely 
imperative task of Great and Greater Britain to-day 
and to-morrow is to smash down the obstinate resist- 
ance of the Germans in Northern France and, with our 
Ally, force them out, and so bring the enemy to a 
general ruin. Some people assume the war is going 
to be decided in Bulgaria; others believe that it is 
going to be decided in Turkey in Europe ; others, again, 
that Turkey in Asia is the place we should fix our gaze 
upon. There are various other ingenious theories to 
set us on thinking. It is almost worth plumping for 
some outlying spot or other in this connection, on the 
chance that the prediction—say a thousand to eight 
chance—may come off; in which case the fortune of 
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the tipster would be made! But, apart from luxurioys 
predictions and ingenious theories, common senge 
assures one that the right spot to concentrate on with 
might and main to-day is the Somme. We shall do 
wisely to concentrate there—so far as we possibly cay 
—our men, our money, and our munitions. 

Do we wish to help Roumania, to save her from 
anything like the fate of poor Serbia? Very well, let 
us lay on at the Somme. Do we wish to give Russia 
time to gather her glorious strength and deliver 
presently a fresh series of assaults on Austria? Again 
the answer is identical—the Somme. 

We hurt Bulgaria when we pour shells upon the 
hard helmet of the Germans on the Somme; we help 
Italy on the way to Trieste by the same means. 

The blows we deliver on the Somme resound even 
to the ‘‘ frosty Caucasus ’’’. The line to Baghdad runs 
through the valley of the Somme. 

Now, if ever, is the time to recognise this and to 
concentrate on this campaign. If the weather is 
favourable, we may trust our Army, led by a great 
and gallant gentleman, to force the pace—provided, 
of course, we at home find him the wherewithal for 
forcing it. Should the weather conditions grow 
unfavourable, then the great business in hand for this 
country will be to concentrate on this campaign by 
means of intensive preparation: that is, by piling up 
afresh the munitions and, by training and pouring in 
afresh the men. 

The Somme is, virtually, the first place, so far as 
the land war is concerned—at any rate, the land war 
in Europe—where we have drawn blood at the expense 
of the German enemy. It needs not a General von 


A _ Arnim—though we welcome von Arnim’s testimony 
in the SaTurpay | 


—to assure us of this. The Prime Minister, in an 
admirable speech in Parliament on Wednesday, 
marshalled certain hard facts and figures which are 


more speaking proof of this drawing of German blood , 


and teeth by France and Britain than anything General 
von Arnim has told us. 


60,474 


By our offensive in the Somme, in addition to the 
above, we have: (1) Fairly broken the heart and, to 
a considerable extent, the head of the Prussian Guard; 
(2) driven back the best of the German Army some 
seven miles on a front of nine miles, capturing a large 
number of villages and _ highly-fortified places, 
including Thiepval and Combles—not a single one of 
which has the enemy, so far, been able to snatch 
back; (3) out-gunned and out-munitioned him; (4) got 
obviously the better of him in the air, though there he 
is represented by the picked fighting men and the best 
sportsmen of his race; (5) inflicted on him casualties 
which—let us put it modestly—are quite as consider- 
able as the casualties we have ourselves suffered in the 
task. 

There are people, we believe, who dare to deplore, 
slily in speech and equivocally in print, the continued 
offensive on the Somme, who miserably hint about the 
desirability of economising in this fteld, and who would 
have an argument with the German people or their 
Chancellor or Kaiser, instead of battering the enemy 
trenches to pieces and bayoneting those who man 
them. Now these people, whether they know it or 
not, dishonour our dead and discourage our living 
fighters. They would besmirch a noble cause. Neither 
honour nor manliness is in them. We rejoice that the 
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1 sense | Prime Minister, who strikes the great ethical note | was defeated on 10 July ‘‘ by an army of mere sports- 
. other public speaker to-day, will have | men ’’; that it lost heavily in a first onslaught, but was 

On than any 4 reinforced and again advanced, only to wither m the 


nothing to do with such mean souls. It is as he says: 
the Allies shall have adequate reparation and adequate 
security, and the ultimate supremacy of right over 


shall do 
ibly can 


2 from § force. The way to achieve these ends is to drive home 
vell, let | our advantage in France. 
Russia | Every loyal and understanding man and woman in 


the country favours continuous additions in munitions 
and in men to the Army which on the Somme to-day 
is doing such mighty things. ‘‘ Strike, England, and 
strike home ’’—upon the Somme ! 


deliver 
Again 


ON the 
ve help 


CONTALMAISON AND THE PRUSSIAN GUARD. 


N American correspondent of the ‘‘ Times’’, 
Mr. D. Thomas Curtin, has begun to publish 

a series of articles on his travels in Germany, 
where he has studied for ten months the general con- 
ditions, social, political, economic, and military. He 
writes as a trained observer, and in a discursive style 


d even 
id runs 


and to 
her is 


great 
vided, |B draws many memorable pictures. We are particularly 
al for glad that he speaks of the Somme campaign as viewed 


from the German side. Early in August last Mr. 
Curtin was struck by the fact that Berlin appeared to 
be little concerned with the British and French 
advance. Afternoon editions fluttered their daily head- 
lines of victory to crowds in the Linden and the 


grow 
or this 
gn by 


ng up 
ng in § Friedrichstrasse, and big maps in the shop windows 
had no tale of gloom to tell. But a young officer said 
‘ar as one evening to Mr. Curtin: ‘* These - English are 
a putting every man they have got into a final and 
“ar § idiculous attempt to make us listen to peace terms. 
pense § |. They seem to have more soldiers than we 
| von § thought, and to be learning the business. My 
mony — battalion has suffered terribly. . . . My leave is cut 
in an short, and I am off this evening.”’ 
sday, It was suggested to Mr. Curtin by a friend that if 
1 are | he wanted to get at the truth he should go at once to 
blood Potsdam and see the arrival of wounded Prussian 
‘— Guardsmen from Contalmaison, where they had had a 
neral FF terrible experience at the hands of the English. Mr. 
Curtin followed this advice, and on 4 August he was 
in Potsdam when the wounded from five reserve regi- | 
ments of the Prussian Guard came home in many train- 
loads. He watched their arrival through the window 
of the first and second class dining-room in Potsdam 
} the § station. Every train discharged from six to seven 
1, to | hundred maimed men, and outside the station wheeled 
ard: § atriages of many sorts awaited them, including very 
’ ff large furniture vans for the worst cases. In some of 
Ome’ Ff these vans as many as twenty Guardsmen were carried 
arge § unobtrusively through the streets to a growing town- 
ces, & ship of hospitals built on the Bornstadterfeld. Potsdam 
e of ff was to be scared as little as possible by the home- 
atch fF coming of the stricken Guard, whose prestige at home 
got — and among neutrals had long seemed to be invincible. 
she | By far the proudest troops in the German army had 
wail suffered a defeat so thorough that few men in the five 
i regiments escaped unhurt, so report says. It is not 
tes surprising, then, that the wounded were as broken in 
der- § spirit as in body. ‘‘ They knew well that they were 
the § the idol of their Fatherland, and that they had fought 
with every ounce of their great physical strength, 
sre, ff backed by their long traditions.” Yet they had been 
ued — °verwhelmed by the hated British, whose armies they 
ee had been taught to despise ! 4 
Mr. Curtin spoke to German soldiers who had 
uld returned from the front, and they all had the same 
eir § thing to say: that the British fought on and on, never 
my f thinking of surrender when they were outnumbe-ed. 
1an § [t is impossible to discover at present precisely what 
or | >appened in the Contalmaison area of the British lines. 
ng Many things are confused, uncertain, brief official 
a bulletins giving no more than broad and sketchy out- 
‘he lines, while the profuse details from special corre- 


spondents do not hang together and form an authorita- 


tive story. Mr. Curtin says that the Prussian Guard 
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hand-to-hand carnage of another desperate encounter. 
‘“The Germans could not hold what they had won 
back, and the khaki succeeded the field-grey at Con- 
talmaison.’’ It was a German soldier who gave Mr. 
Curtin this information. 

British accounts of the fighting show that the 
Prussian Guard suffered terrible losses on 7-8 July, not 
so much in the village of Contalmaison, but between 
Contalmaison and Mametz Wood. An official bulletin 
says: ‘‘ About 10 a.m. the Prussian Guard was thrown 
into the fight east of Contalmaison in a desperate 
effort to force us back, but the attack was crushed 
by our fire. The enemy subsequently fell back north- 
wards, leaving 700 prisoners of various regiments in 
our hands. About noon our infantry carried the 
village of Contalmaison by storm, but have since been 
forced out of the village again by a strong counter- 
attack.’’ 

In unofficial news (the ‘‘ Times ’’, 10, 11, 13, and 14 
July) diverse pictures of the battle are drawn. At 
about 7 o’clock in the morning of 7 July a tremendous 
British bombardment began to search the foe’s 
positions from Contalmaison to Mametz Wood, 
between which points one of our columns was to make 
its attack. On this line also, just before our gunners 
opened fire, five battalions of the Third Reserve Divi- 
sion of the Prussian Guard set in movement a 
determined advance, either as an offensive of their 
own initiative, or in anticipation of the British onset. 
‘“They came down over the ground where an hour 
later our infantry would have been pushing up. When 
half-way, in the half-light of the dull morning, our 
bombardment suddenly broke upon them. One 
battalion especially seems to have caught the full force 
of it. They appear to have endeavoured to push on 
through it, and some did so, only to be made prisoners 
by our men. They give the most appalling accounts of 
the destructiveness of our artillery fire, as it caught 
them, declaring that they had lost in a few minutes 
75 per cent. of their effective number. Certain it is 
that they were quite shattered.’’ On the evening of 
8 July a message was sent from the War Corre- 
spondents’ Headquarters; it stated that the Third 
Division of Prussian Guards had been so depleted that 
the remnant of this corps had been withdrawn as no 
longer warworthy for the time. 

As for the advance on the village of Contalmaison, it 
was made from the south-west, mainly along a trench 
known as Shelter Alley. The leader was an officer 
who had won the Victoria Cross in Gallipoli. Some 
three companies, or what was left of them, got into 
the village and occupied about a third of its ruins. 
About noon rain began to fall in a sort of tropical 
downpour, which went on and on for some twelve 
hours. ‘‘ The trench by which our men had gone up, 
already half-choked with dead and wounded, became 
almost literally full of water, a rushing stream. 
Supports tried to get up and failed. The enemy 
appears to have come round from the west side of the 
village in the dark and counter-attacked, and our little 
band fell back . . . to a single strong point at the 
very southern end of the village ’’, taking with them 
seventy prisoners and a knot of Tyneside Scottish, 
whom they had found in a German dug-out. 

So the situation remained until 10 July, when a new 
and splendid advance led to the capture of Contal- 
maison and of Mametz Wood. It was on 6 July that 
our patrols took the southern outskirts of Mametz 
Wood, and in the operations that followed about 4,000 
prisoners were taken by one of our corps. Among 
them were men of the Third Reserve Division of the 
Prussian Guard. Many other German prisoners wére 
taken at Contalmaison, and we should like to know 
how many Prussian Guardsmen were chivied from the 
ruins during the second big fight. There were 
Guardsmen in the garrison of Ovillers-la-Boisselle, for 
on 17 July the British bulletin referred to their bravery 
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and said that a hundred and twenty-six had been 
captured. 

A definitive story of the Prussian Guard in the 
Somme campaign may some day be written, but the 
time is not yet. Will it ever be possible, we 
sometimes wonder, to resolve into harmony this 
chaos of things seen and of things heard? At 
present it seems that it was not from infantry 
fighting, but from the British bombardment on the 
morning of 7 July, that five reserve regiments of 
Prussian Guards received the crushing defeat which 
sent home to Potsdam many hundreds of spirit-broken 
men. ‘‘ Of the great crush of wounded at Potsdam ”’, 
says Mr. Curtin, ‘‘ 1. doubt whether any appreciable 
portion of the serious cases will return to anything 


| 
| 
| 
| 


except permanent invalidism. They are suffering from | 
shell wounds, not shrapnel, for the most part, I — 
as tending to show, not our scientific but our com. 


gathered.’’ Thus our efforts in munition making are 


known by results in Germany. They cannot be kept | 
secret in furniture vans, nor in falsehoods ordered by | 


General Ludendorff. 


SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 


UTHORITIES on education are busy 
day, and supported or hampered by 


to do and to avoid, generally laying special 
emphasis on those studies which have made them 
what they are. The sub-committee of the Re- 
construction Committee, about which Mr. Bonar Law 


The highest and best authorities both on the humani. 
ties and on science quite agree that some fair compro. 
mise should be made to conciliate the claims of riya) 
schools ; but some of the excessive advocates of science 
deny the classics any claim to form character. 

Thus Professor Ray Lankester in a letter to the 
“Times ’’ some time ago openly advocated the “ sub. 
stitution of some knowledge of chemistry, physics and 
geology for the Greek and Latin languages, literature 
and philosophy ’’ on the ground that it would quicken 
the wits and enhance the utility of our Indian public 
servants. 

Perhaps it is the effect of a scientific education— 
which is not by any means synonymous with a scientific 
or logical mind—but it strikes one that Professor Ray 
Lankester wrested his examples to his own damna- 
tion. They were, we think, adduced by Mr. Hughes 


mercial shortcomings. He spoke in the same breath of 
our loss of the dyeing industry, not, be it noted, of our 
lack of science to discover, but of our want of com. 


_ mercial enterprise to exploit the gold mine of aniline 


answered a question in Parliament on Wednesday, has | 


d ti yhole; to | ‘ 
to college ’’ it does not include a colloquial knowledge of 


review and formulate from that point of view proposals 


for developing it ’’, with special reference to experience | 


gained by the war. This sub-committee will thus have 
to deal with the recommendations of the three already 
in existence, of which that on science is the most in the 
public eye. The scientist of late has been busy talking 
and protesting about his useful mysteries, and has had 
a protagonist who long since distinguished himself in 
trenchant warfare. 

On Monday a party of editors of scientific and tech- 
nical journals visited Leeds University, viewed its 
numerous war activities, and were told by Dr. Sadler, 
the Vice-Chancellor, that educationists would cut the 


nerve of progress in technology unless they maintained — 


the passion for research in pure science. With that 
point, which should be clear to every thinker, we have 
dealt sufficiently in two recent articles, and it has been 
emphasised by war conditions. Leeds is the natural 
home of scientific industry. The speech on Saturday 
last of the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, Dr. Strong, on 


entering on his fourth year of office, was more striking, | 
perhaps, because a scholar, who is a theologian, was © 
advocating the claims of chemistry and increased | 


recognition of science. 
home of lost causes and obsolete beliefs. Indeed, it 
stands in the forefront of education as the home of 
passionate belief and noble self-sacrifice in the cause 
of the nation. Oxford, the Vice-Chancellor thought, 
had neglected sadly the claims of natural science, and 
must in some way remedy this defect. It was not 
merely that they wanted to produce more advanced 
students of natural science; they wanted everybody, 
including the average people, who would now be 
advanced students of anything, to be aware of or in 
some degree to understand the scientific point of view. 
This, he admitted, was not easy, and he hit on a 
genuine cause of difficulty when he referred to the 
profound distrust of expert knowledge in this country. 
And even among the doctors there is wide disagree- 
ment. These doctors, who are, or should be, the 


teachers of the nation, are not often distinguished by 
an all-round view; rather they tend to wordy warfare 
concerning their subjects, and the sub-committee men- 
tioned above, which, we presume, will be in authority 
for some considerable time, will have to settle what 
part various studies are to play in education as a 
whole. 


Oxford has ceased to be the | 


dyes. It is possible to animadvert in the same way on 
our treatment of the natural indigo industry in India, 


as _ which we have allowed to be almost ruined by German 


a Synthetic indigo, and of our Empire-grown sugar. We 
crowd of volunteers, who tell us what we ought | 
, on | of indigo this country is not one whit behind Germany 


suspect that in chemical knowledge both of sugar and 


and that the true remedy for this state of affairs is 
much more clearly apprehended by the practical mind 
of Mr. Hughes than by professorial pleaders. 

Sir H. Johnston has joined in this attack on our 
educational system, because either at ‘‘ school or 


Arabic! 


Is this not criticism run mad? Because one boy per- 
haps in a hundred may in after life gravitate to Meso- 
potamia or Arabia and require such a knowledge, our 
general curriculum is to be made to include this item! 
Why not for the same reason Spanish, Portuguese, 
Russian, Chinese, Hindustani, with perhaps a little 
Tamil thrown in? Then add to the mess ‘‘ some know- 
ledge of chemistry, physics and geology ’’ and of every 
other science. In the end the state of English educa- 
tion would resemble that of the demoniac whose 
familiar spirit returned to him with seven others 
worse than himself. 

The real complaint of the scientists, as Professor 
Pollard has pointed out, is not the ratio of success 
obtained by the different sorts of candidates in the 
examination for the Civil Service, but that the number 
of scientific candidates who offer themselves for 
this examination is comparatively small. That, as 
he says, is due to the fact that the great majority of 
young men who have taken first class honours in some 
branch of physical science have no desire for a career 
in the Civil Service. A similar reply suggests itself 
to the moan that so few of our statesmen have been 
men of science. Fancy a Darwin devoting himself to 
the problems of party rather than to those of proto 
plasm, or a Crookes cultivating a caucus! In this con- 
nection, too, one would ask these scientific extremists 
whether they think it likely that Gladstone would have 
been a greater success had he been brought up on 
Hydrostatics rather than on Homer, or whether Bacon 
would have been more the father of English science had 
he been a less capable classic. 

To quote Professor Pollard again: there is indeed 
no more reason why the Civil Service examiners should’ 
cater for the specialised chemist or biologist than for 
the theologian, doctor, lawyer, architect, musician,. 
engineer, banker, soldier or sailor. 


subjects proper to the one should be made compulsory 
for the other, and that the government of men would 
be made scientific by excluding from its qualifications 
the study of human nature. 

A similar reply seems appropriate to the complaint 


that the course of study at Sandhurst is not that of 


We have our 
Indian Medical Services as well as our Indian Civil’ 
Service; and it is indeed an odd scientific idea that the 
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Woolwich, and that M.P.’s and Civil servants are not 
educated in science equally with those. of the medical 
profession and officers of the Navy. 

Have these wonderful controversialists never heard 
of ‘Ne sutor ultra crepidam’’ or of Pope’s ““ The 
proper study of mankind is man”’? ‘‘ Our success ”’, 
they say, “‘ now and in the difficult time of reorganisa- 
tion after the war depends largely on the possession by 
our leaders and administrators of the scientific method 
and the scientific habit of mind.’’ Agreed, but that 
method and habit are not the same thing as a know- 
ledge of physical science, and the possessors and pro- 
fessors of the latter have by no means a monopoly of 
the former. Indeed, even by some of their brethren 
the methods whereby Sir Wm. Crookes and Sir Oliver 
Lodge have arrived at certain views are regarded as 
scientifically suspect. 

As a fact, the extraordinary efficiency which Germany 
has shown, and which is the fons et origo of this con- 
troversy, is largely due to causes which could not be 
reproduced in this country. It is due largely to the 
German habit of obedience, in learning which the 
German has lost a great deal of that initiative, inde- 
pendence of spirit, and free individuality which 
belong to the people of this country. May they never 
sacrifice their independence and individuality for a more 
perfect and efficient organisation! There has been a 
strong tendency in that direction of late years, notably 
in the substitution of the foreign bureaucratic soulless 
system of National Insurance for the old indigenous 
idea of Friendly Societies with all its English localism, 
kindliness and good feeling. 


THE GREAT WAR. 


AppRECIATION (NO. 115) BY VIEILLE MOUSTACHE. 
WEsT AND East. 
OOKING around the great perimeter of trench 
fronts that mark the military situation in 
Europe, there seems little cause for anxiety as to the 
immediate future of the struggle. In the Western 
theatre a threatened shortage of men in the British 
forces may have provoked argument, not to say alarm; 
but the determination of the national will to see the 
matter through to the end, let the sacrifice be what it 
may, should give the Ministers of Great Britain the 
driving power that is needful to solve the conundrum 
as to the best way of providing the necessary means for 
the purpose. We have been flirting too long with the 
question of National Service. We began with a milk- 
and-water scheme of Registration, carried out, not by 
the strong arm of the law, but with the help of 
voluntary efforts at persuasion. 
bound to breed a weakling, and we are still engaged in 
trying to make the Military Service Act a virile piece of 
legislation. Departmental Ministers themselves proved 
the greatest obstacle to the success of the scheme, and 
the Army that was scraped up contained many of the 
elements of a political paper force, in which thousands 
of men thus enlisted were more fit for the scrap-heap 
than for the dug-out. It is not a happy story, this 
undignified method of raising an Army. 

The Somme has taught us that to beat the German 
we must kill him first; that, although he is fighting for a 
losing cause, he will fight to the last, and that with 
the advantage of two years’ work put into his system 
of underground defences, the process of bolting him 
out of them can only be carried out mainly by a direct 
attack, the most costly of all ventures. Both opposing 
sides have to employ method in raising men to sustain 
such a combat. French and Germans have a well- 
thought-out law ready to hand for the purpose. Great 
Britain, upon whose shoulders will rest the task of 


That method was | 


putting the finishing touches to the strife, still clings 
to her make-shift ways of filling her ranks, and pins 
her faith upon hopes of a speedy termination of the 
duel. Nothing is more likely to bolster up the German 
spirit of resistance than the existence of a flabby ‘‘ will 
to conquer ’’ among his enemies. The spirit of the 
German soldier is the reflection of the national will, 
the spirit of the nation in arms, It will die hard if a 
counter-spirit more deeply ingrained is not found in the 
hearts of his adversaries. 

Progress of the Allied Powers in the West will be 
slow and continuous, governed by the speed with which 
fresh divisions can be thrown into the combat. With 
the initiative in their hands, combined with the advan- 
tage of superiority in numbers, the Allies can prescribe 
rest for their own armies and at the same time play a 
wearing-down game with their adversaries. That this 
method of carrying out war is beginning to tell is 
evidenced by the infrequency that marks the delivery 
of the hostile counter-blows. Not more than one has 
as yet succeeded in any marked degree since the Allies 
carried their arms over the first strong lines of defence 
that confronted them on the banks of the Ancre and the 
Somme. 

‘Nerves ’’, said the Kaiser, many years ago, “‘ will 
win the next war’’. So they will; but not German 
nerves. We can prove this by turning to a confession 
wrung from one of the foremost of Germany’s Corps 
Commanders, and found on a captured officer. ‘‘ The 
English infantry has undoubtedly learnt much since the 
autumn offensive.’’ So writes General Sixt von Arnim 
for the benefit of his troops. ‘‘ It shows great dash in 
the attack, a factor to which immense confidence in its 
overwhelming artillery probably greatly contributes. 
The Englishman also has his training and physique in 
his favour.’’ Von Arnim runs through the whole 
gamut of the military arts, in all of which he notes 
the failures of the German, and his deterioration since 
the commencement of the war. He points out how 
much the staffs of the Higher Commands have been 
reduced since hostilities began. He notes, now that 
his troops have been driven to a moving defensive, 
necessitated by defeat, that the deep trenches favour 
the British artillery fire, as his men get buried in them. 
In fact, we can see throughout this memorandum that 
the German army, when it is reduced to the defensive, 
has a fresh lesson to learn. Their creed of the road to 
victory, which has been preached for over a hundred 
years—namely, by means of an unsparing offensive— 
has received a death-blow. It is interesting to read in 
this German tribute to the improvements in our armies, 
issued by von Arnim, that he praises highly our aero- 
planes and the work of the British airmen. The bold- 
ness of the latter is especially eulogised, and he points 
out how they took possession of the skies and joined 
in the infantry fire fight on the German troops with 
machine-guns at effective range. We have learnt von 
Arnim’s lesson. It is only by constant and never- 
ending shell fire, from a superiority in gun fire, and 
by never-ceasing infantry attacks, harassing the enemy 
day and night, that the nerves of the defenders can be 
so completely shattered that collapse can be expected. 
Above all, therefore, let the scales of men and material 
weigh down heavily in our favour. Combles, Morval, 
Frégicourt, Lesboeufs, and Thiepval, following so 
rapidly on the footsteps of Flers, Ginchy, and Guille- 
mont, are fitting illustrations of what can happen when 
the seeds of demoralisation have been once sown in the 
forces of the opponent army. The omens in the West 
are indeed bright at the present. Pray God that the 
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hands and minds that have produced this favourable 
condition may not fail in steel-heartedness to find us 
men and means to carry us to victory. 

How terrible to put the clock back two years, and 
think for a moment of that awful test of endurance our 
‘* contemptible little Army ’’ was put to in having to 
withstand for so long the onslaughts of an enemy that 
was its superior in every branch of warfare save one. 
Truly we may say that, should we come out victors in 
this gigantic strife, we owe it not to Lord Kitchener’s 
millions, but to the desperate courage of our first 
seven divisions. Better troops never left these shores. 


Il. 

We have yet to discover what is the strategic intent 
of the new War Chief of the German armies. In my 
last Appreciation I was inclined to favour a thrust in 
the Eastern theatre, to be delivered by von Falkenhayn, 
in order to crush the Roumanians; in fact, from the 
continuous nature of the struggle in the passes, it 
would seem that my forecast was correct. That 
Hindenburg will continue to exercise sway over both 
Germans and Austro-Hungarians is undoubted. That 
the latter forces are well-nigh played out in war is 
also unquestionable. That Hungary is clamouring to 
withdraw from her duality in the Hapsburg monarchy 
becomes daily more apparent. 

Even the insult of having the foot of a foreign foe 
upon her soil in Transylvania fails to rouse her virile 
propensities. Hindenburg will have much to do if he 
purports to regalvanise the Hungarian into a sense of 
duty. He will do right if he lays hold of every trust- 
worthy German he can find, in order to carry out his 
purpose. He has the choice of several plans for the 
furtherance of his views. He can see before him the 
consequences to his Ally if a powerful junction be 
effected between Russia’s army of Letchitsky and the 
main Roumanian army on the passes of the Carpa- 
thians. He can throw the whole weight of his arms 
upon the still scattered forces of the Roumanians, who 
are stayed on their way down the western roads of the 
Transylvanian Alps. He can hold the Roumanians 
with his inferior Austro-Hungarian troops with the 
help of the road and railway that run along the 
banks of the river Maros, and with his new army stake 
his throw for victory by a hammer-blow at Halicz in 
Silesia. Whatever be Hindenburg’s design here, he 
may re-establish the position that threatens Lemberg 
and draw the Russians in large numbers from active 
co-operation with Roumania. With the winter ap- 
proaching, he may see an Ally coming to his aid at an 
opportune moment. The snows in the Carpathian and 
Transylvanian Alps are no mean foes to military opera- 
tions. Lastly, we may expect this of Hindenburg that, 
whatever be his plan, his motive will be based upon a 
design which will embody an offensive purport. He is 
far too old a German, schooled in German methods, to 
acquiesce in anything but an unsparing offensive. His 
possession of the Orient railway route may afford scope 
for a winter campaign on the plains of the Danube on 
the Roumanian shore, aided by the slaves of his ally 
Enver Pasha, as well as by the Bulgarian forces them- 
selves. Germany, although giving up to Hindenburg 
her last men, has by no means exhausted her material 
for war. She has chosen the veteran Field-Marshal as 
her dictator in the existing state of a threatened col- 
lapse, and she dares not refuse his requests, whatever 
they may be. He is hardly the man to approve of the 
inactivity of thousands of seamen in the northern ports 


of the Empire, and we may find them serving elsewhere. 


He is just the man to use these sons of the Fatherlang 
in a river campaign on the Danube, one that js 
designed, with the help of the Turks and Bulgarians, 
to break Roumania from the Grand Alliance before the 
military situation that clouds the atmosphere 
Salonika is lifted from its present density. He has ajj 
the Austro-Hungarian arsenals on the Danube at his 
disposal. If the hold-fasts in the Eastern theatre were 
as firmly embedded as they are in the Western area, we 
should indeed be thankful. The gap that lies betwee 
the southern bank of the Danube and the mouths of 
the Vardar has yet to be bridged ere the iron girdle js 
placed around the frontiers of the Central Powers. 
Had the military policy advocated nigh on two years 
ago in these papers been followed, in place of the 
disastrous fiasco of the Dardanelles, we should have 
seen the Allies firm on the soil of Thrace, masters of 
the Maritza, and in possession of the seat of the gate. 
way to the East. Our retrospect in the Balkan theatre, 
alas, is a panorama of spilt milk. What a costly thing 
is policy when it is discovered that behind it stands a 
shallow backing. 


SPECIAL ARTICLE. 


WITH THE BRITISH ARMY AT THE FRONT. 
II. 


By Georce A. B. Dewar. 


ster second half of September in one way was the 

right time for an observer to be on the Somme; 
in another, it was the wrong time. It was the wrong 
time in this: the British, having virtually won the 
higher ground between Thiepval and Combles by a suc- 
cession of tremendous blows from the beginning of 
July onwards, had now forced the contest over the 
ridge. Hence it was no longer possible, from any 
point which an observer would be allowed to reach, to 
see a charge—actually with the naked eye or field 
glasses to witness the glorious British infantry at work 
in the forefront. There were one or two occasions 
earlier in the offensive when such a_ spectacle 
undoubtedly was glimpsed by a few people not them- 
selves of the fighting line. It was so from the British 
side, and, presumably, also from the enemy side. But 
once the top of the ridge was won, and the enemy 
thrust just beyond and below it—to see a charge, in 
such conditions, one must be of the actual firing line 
or high in the air above it. Now the Army has a 
very wholesome objection to allowing any save com- 
batants to be there. The temptation might be con- 
siderable at times to suffer a cantankerous critic to go 
where the Hittite was sent by King David; but in 
modern warfare the temptation is not yielded to. The 
Army spares its advisers: it spares ‘‘ the papers ’’ and 
““the politicians’’. The Army, you perceive, is 
nothing if not humane. 

The middle and second half of September, in another 
Way, was exactly the right time for an observer on the 
mighty battle-ground of the Somme. Owing to the 
disappearance of the front lines over the edge of the 
ridge, one could reach various spots—Contalmaison, 
for example, where the Prussian Guard was broken, 
and the terrible wood of Mametz—which probably 
would have been forbidden or impracticable a few days 
earlier in the struggle: and who can doubt that in the 
history of war these names will be as imperishable as 
Hougoumont or the Long Valley? 

There was a certain famous point where I sat for 
half an hour on a fast-degrading trench parapet. That 
trench, now cold and dead, had burned with life and 
wild valour but a very few weeks before! I looked 
round on the whole of the tremendous tourney field up 
to the very edge of the ridge just over which a battle 
was being fought that afternoon. Fricourt, whose 
grim story we should not forget in the glamour of 
fresher struggles, lay quite close by and was on our 
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itinerary a little later in the day: or, to be accurate, | 
should say that which once was Fricourt lay there. 

Beyond Fricourt, and to our left, Contalmaison— 
the nearest point to the dreadful business over the hill 
| was allowed to reach that afternoon—and still 
further to the left, some five miles away, the ridge at 
Thiepval, which in the morning I had watched a 
battery of our howitzers pounding from a different spot. 

Then there were the woods. We should hardly call 
them woods in North Hampshire, some being, from 
our criterion of the South of England, mere spinneys 
or copses—but here, on the Somme, of what undying 
fame! Fricourt and Mametz woods lay in the fore- 
ground. To the right Delville, perhaps the most 
blood-soaked and terrible of all woods that have ever 
been, approached the sky-line, yet quite distinct to the 
naked eye. 

A dozen other battlefields, wood and farm and 
village, were embraced in this glorious panorama— 
among them La Boiselle and wrecked Albert, with its 
figure of the Virgin and Christ hanging over the road 
—from Thiepval, far away to our right, almost to the 
point where British and French join. On that soft, 
lovely September afternoon, the very day at home to 
hear the redbreast’s strain, as the eye travelled from 
village to village, and from wood to wood, it here 
caught the fierce flicker of a British field gun and 
howitzer searching out the enemy over the ridge, and 
there the scarcer cloud of dust that marked the 
bursting of the enemy’s shells behind our own front 
line. 

Meanwhile the battle in the air went forward with- 
out respite over the whole extent of fighting front. 
One could count at times well over a dozen machines 
in the air at the same time, including the ‘‘ sausages ”’, 
or fixed observation balloons, of all three armies, 
British, French, and German. Tiny white cloudlets, 
a gradually dissolving bunch of them contained in a 
small space high in the blue, told one where an enemy 
machine was under fire from anti-aircraft guns or 
being chased back over its own lines by a British 


flier. 
* * * * * * 


I suggest the above for outlines of a Somme battle 
sketch. Of their crudity and faulty draughtsmanship 
I am well aware. They no more carry a vivid or 
faithful image of the real thing than does an untaught 
child’s first wooden attempt with a pencil to draw its 
dog or pony. Moreover, they are but the barest out- 
lines; for the peopling of this superb battle panorama 
—to convey an idea of that needs an imagination 
equal to ‘‘ The Triumph of Life ’’ or another dream of 
Kubla Khan. In the dusky pageantry of these martial 
scenes I have carried away with me I see helmeted 
troops in column returning from the trenches to their 
rest stations; helmeted troops in column setting forth 
from their rest stations to those trenches. I see infinite 
good humour and great heart on their jolly faces, with 
no mean fears for the morrow, no vile jealousies and 
discontents and spites and follies and terrors as to our 
bodies, and God-forsaken egoisms such as cause the 
souls of many of us at home to blacken and to wilt 
away. I see that ‘‘ Happy Warrior’’ whom every 
man at arms and every man at peace should wish to be. 

I see woods blasted and splintered into naked 
skeletons and rags of themselves by shrapnel and high 
explosive; but I see noble umbrageous woods, too, 
that by some happy chance have scarcely been singed 
by shell fire—a scene for the genius of some French 
artist ! 

I see platoons and companies of new-formed 
battalions of recruits drilling in the roar of guns as 
unconsciously as though they were on the barrack 
yard—‘‘ form fours’’, ‘‘ form  threes’’, ‘‘ right 
turn ’’, ‘* quick march’, and the rest of that alluring 
exercise which advancing middle age at home loves to 
play at and imagine itself half-militant, as children 
love to play at councillors and kings. I fancy I 
see some of these recruits so accustomed already to 
the flash and roar and constant threat of guns that they 


are more interested in the macabre spectacle of a 
civilian in a tweed suit and golfing cap—with a pair of 
very new field glasses, obviously acquired for the occa- 
sion—careering about this dancing ground of death. 

I see huge camps of Army Service Corps with 
mighty piles of food for men, fodder for beasts, shells 
for the enemy. I see line upon line of field guns, the 
flame from many leaping up as we pass between them 
and the enemy over the ridge; and now and again I 
find myself musing on the thought of where we in 
that car might suddenly find ourselves if the fire from 
this particular battery drew a reply, and it proved a 
fairly well-placed reply to start with; for, though one 
may half-forget it in such a gallant company, the 
enemy has a few speaking guns too, not very far away. 
But, then, what are the odds against, perhaps, one 
civilian golfing cap and new pair of field glasses on 
the whole Somme battle-ground that day being picked 
off by an enemy gun—at a time, moreover, when the 
enemy is far more intent on what is going on at his 
immediate front than on pitching occasional shells at 
provocative batteries behind the storming line? The 
odds must be immense; and, viewing the matter thus, 
I find myself wondering why, at one sharp turn in a 
road, we should retrace our ground and take another 
turning on the advice that the enemy is shelling that 
bit of railway line over there, and we might not get 
across it in time—though we probably should. 

After all, except up there at Thiepval, where he has 

taken his pounding since six this morning quietly 
enough, the enemy is now thrust over the ridge—there 
is an ostrich sense of security in that! Besides, he is 
top no longer in shells, whilst in the air to-day, as any- 
one can see who looks up from these Somme battle- 
fields, he is very much under. The aeroplane is the 
eyes of a modern army, and the enemy’s sight has 
begun—in comparison with ours—to wax dim. What 
can offer clearer proof of the mastery of the battle- 
field above by our airmen than this vast and marvellous 
array of men, guns, horses, lorries, munitions, and 
stores of all kinds? Would the surprise and secret of 
the strange monstrous armoured cars—one of which I 
met taking a short rest cure after its first engagement 
—have been so well kept had the eyes of the enemy 
army been as piercing as our own? A master of the 
art of war put it to me in France—the slightest inflec- 
tion of irony in his tone—that air promptings from 
home might be a superfluity at the front: it was a 
question whether they might not do more harm than 
good. 
I had just come from an airship station, where I had 
watched the engineers at work, and on the turf outside 
the great sheds the bird-men testing their machines— 
machines which, once aloft, seem to be as much a part 
of the man as the falcon’s wings are part of the 
falcon. So it was easy to take his point. It is so 
obviously true !—there is little to find fault with in the 
wing of the falcon or in the manner in which the falcon 
uses that wing. 

Grand sterling work for England in old fields was 
faithfully, quietly done by good men and true long ago 
against this fiery ordeal: witness the transport of her 
armies over sea, witness the endurance of her field 
guns. And yet all might have been in vain had our 
pilots and observers in the new field of flight faltered 
on the wing or the artificers bungled in the making of 
that wing. ‘‘ Things seen are mightier than things 
heard.’’ To go to the front is to be convinced we 
have to-day the upper hand in the air, and this against 
an opponent who, on the wing, is a brave man and a 
sportsman into the bargain. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
IMPRESSIONS OF LONDON. 
By Ernest DIMNET. 


REVISITED London last month, after nearly two 
years’ absence, and I feel both inclined and 


reluctant to note down my impressions. Individual 
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impressions are almost inevitably marked by some- 
thing which the word egotistical only begins to 
describe, and by a self-satisfaction which easily 
becomes irritating. Worse than that, they are 
frequently valueless when submitted by a man who has 
only passed through things to people who actually live 
in them. It was a great novelty to me to see Waterloo 
Station full of men in khaki waiting in perfect 
discipline for the Southampton train, but the sight has 
become trivial to Londoners, and would there be much 
use in adding that the discipline of the men in khaki 
had something dignified in it, whereas the discipline of 
my countrymen in bleu horizon at the Gare du Nord 
or the Gare de 1’Est is apt to look tolerant, and is only 
saved from appearing good-humouredly ennuyé by its 
perfect mechanicalness? The same with the altered 
aspect which the sight of wounded soldiers sitting on 
doorsteps, or of recruits being drilled in the squares, 
gives to London. The same with the darkness of the 
streets at night, so surprising to a man who comes 
straight from Paris, and feels as if he were wrapped 
and almost suffocated in black flannel as he gropes his 
way by Westminster Abbey on a moonless night. 

Speaking with a very youthful Tommy at a railway 

station, I made a mental note that the American twang 

came from the lower classes in England; but an 

Englishman would have known at once that my Tommy 

was a Canadian, and my surprise was only the surprise 

of ignorance. I could amuse you, perhaps, with the 

story of a police raid in a club which the persons 

present wrongly imagined was caused by cognac being 
ordered dangerously near 9.30, and which reminded 

me, with unconquerable comicalness, of the opening 

chapter of ‘‘ Tess of the D’Urbervilles ’’—a Pall 

Mall club and a shebeen !—but the detective had only 

been attracted by the lights, after all, and I saw the 

same scene repeated in two other places. Surely 

English people need not be told that their telephone, 

which was so good before the war that I always felt 

like bowing to the receivers in blushing gratitude, now 

knows the intervals of deep stillness which have always 

been part of our probation over here; they are aware 

that their sugar only looks sweet, and that their hotel 

bills have a clever way of being higher while pre- 

tending to be the same; they know they are even more 

indifferent to Zeppelin visitations than the papers make 

them out to be; and pointing out these things is only 

pointing out the fact that strangers are strangers, and 

their astonishments not essentially different from the 
astonishments of a cat in a new place. 

But there are experiences of a subtler kind which it 
may be of some use to record. Among the many 
things which have long endeared London to me there 
used to be the never-changing sensation that the pace of 
life, or, as it actually seemed to me, the gait of time, 
was slower there than anywhere else, and days, even 
when I had to occupy them with work and not merely 
with pleasure, were broad and roomy, beginning com- 
fortably late and yet drawing to their end with con- 
siderate slowness. This sensation is gone. London 
seemed to me this time nervously active and bustling, 
almost hustling, where it used to be only busy. I 
thought also there was something discontented in its 
energy, the consciousness that it was a victim to some 
stupid practical joke. Somehow I felt inclined to put 


this down to the numbers of women, especially girls, 
whom one sees everywhere, doing work they used 
never to do, and doing it with a quick, perhaps 
impatient hand; but it may only be because a French- 
man who for years never associated England with the 


notion of war feels uncomfortable, and almost guilty, 


at seeing her in the same predicament with himself, 

Yet a Frenchman ought not to think he is made 
uncomfortable by anything in England now. It has 
been my luck all my life to meet with English people 
who loved France, and even those with whom I have 
associated less intimately seemed always to have for 
my country the esteem which historical quarrels easily 
leave behind when there is chivalry and something 
better than mere greed on both sides. At present a 
Frenchman is conscious everywhere in England of a 
feeling which it is not enough to call fraternal. My 
errand this time was to make, before an exceptionally 
intelligent audience, the conscience-examination of 
France since the beginning of the war. Such an 
examination cannot be complete without comparisons, 
and the comparisons were impossible without a review 
of the history of the Third Republic, which, if at all 
sincere, is not altogether pleasant before outsiders, no 
matter how favourably inclined. On the other hand, 
there have been so many things during the past two 
years of which we are proud that it sounds like 
bragging to mention them. How easy my task in both 
cases was made by the varying countenance of my 
listeners! How delightfully encouraging they were 
every time I warmed in the direction of unrestrained 
optimism! Such experiences were not limited to the 
lecture-room, and how exquisite they are to a man in 
whom the memory of 1870 had left a sensitiveness, till 
the battle of the Marne pulverised all that past. I kept 
privately the anniversary of a scene which I witnessed 
unknown, and almost unseen, two years ago in as 
public a place as the hall of the Savoy Hotel: an 
American woman, with flashing eyes and irresistible 
gesture, dismissing from the room another neutral 
who had coolly said that the French ‘‘were cowards 
and degenerates’’. The unfortunate man spoke at the 
very moment when Gallieni and Maunoury were 
making on the Ourcq the overture of the Marne! Two 
days later he would have been more careful of his 
words, and to-day such a scene is unimaginable under 
any latitude. 

Does England realise how much more royalist—not 
loyal—she is than before the war? In the past twenty 
years I have visited London and many provincial 
neighbourhoods on numerous occasions without being 
able to make up my mind about the relation of the 
Englishman to his Kings—I do not say his Queens. 
Many a Conservative has startled me by utterances 
which had a distinctly Radical ring in them, and the 
history of England since her separation from the last 
Stuart—whose more than modest monument at St. 
Germain I pass every day—is as perplexing: the 
guarded assertion of the modern school of French 
Royalists—viz. : that the Monarchic régime is the least 
unsatisfactory of all, seems to be in its background 
everywhere, as in a mariage de raison. But things 
apparently have changed. I have heard familiar 
phrases used in connection with King George which, 
one would not be surprised to be told, were originally 
spoken by good-humoured, not mystic, Russians, and 
the Prince of Wales, who, two years ago, only 
attracted curiosity on the Horse Guards Parade, is 
undoubtedly now a popular hero. Ought a French- 
man to be jealous? M. Poincaré was immensely popular, 
too, little more than three years ago, when he was 
Prime Minister, and obviously stood for war prepara- 
tion. To-day he is frigidly and exclusively the Execu- 
tive, and it is in vain that he always says the right 
thing, visits trenches under shelling, and does the tour 
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